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that it should extend to all, th6 same improbability of
frequent miracles is opposed. Moreover, in this case
the miracles would not effect their object. Those who
received the revelation at second-hand would not
receive a divine revelation, but only the testimony of
men that such a revelation had been made. The
miracles, at first believed by only a few, as the case
was with the Jews, would become less credible to
those who did not see them. The third case con-
ceivable is that of God revealing Himself at certain
times, and through certain persons, to one nation.
This hypothesis has some advantage over the others,
but it supposes that to be done by miracles which
could be done through the ordinary working of nature.
Moreover, of the evidence of such a revelation not one
in a million could have the opportunity of judging, so
as to be reasonably convinced of its truth. This is
not God's way of acting in the natural world. He
does not suspend matters of great moment on mere
accidents. If the revelation in the Bible is to be
taken for this one revelation which is necessary for
salvation, it was simply impossible that all men could
know it. Noah and the patriarchs to whom it was
first given took no pains to publish it. They culti-
vated fields and planted vineyards. Even at the pre-
sent day only a small number of the human race have
heard the Gospel. St. Paul, indeed, speaks of its
sound having gone out into all lands, and of its being
preached to every creature under heaven. But many
maps must have been missing in the apostle's atlas.
He doubtless meant that the religion of nature was
published in all lands. The voice of God, speaking